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Ernest. May I ask, Gilbert, to whom you allude?

Gilbert. Oh! to all our second-rate litterateurs. We are over-
run by a set of people who, when poet or painter passes away,
arrive at the house along with the undertaker, and forget that
their one duty is to behave as mutes. But we won't talk about
them. They are the mere body-snatchers of literature. The
dust is given to one, and the ashes to another, and the soul is
out of their reach. And now, let me play Chopin to you, or
Dvorak? Shall I play you a fantasy by Dvorak? He writes
passionate, curiously-coloured things.

ILrnest. No; I don't want music just at present. It is far too
indefinite. Besides, I took the Baroness Bernstein down to
dinner last night, and, though absolutely charming in every
other respect, she insisted on discussing music as if it were
actually written in the German language. Now, whatever
music sounds like, I am glad to say that it does not sound in
the smallest degree like German. There are forms of patriotism
that are really quite degrading. No; Gilbert, don't play any
more. Turn round and talk to me. Talk to me till the white-
horned day comes into the room. There is something in your
voice that is wonderful.

Gilbert. [Rising from the piano.] I am not in a mood for
talking to-night. I really am not. How horrid of you to
smile! Where are the cigarettes? Thanks. How exquisite
these single daffodils are! They seem to be made of amber and
cool ivory. They are like Greek things of the best period.
What was the story in the confessions of the remorseful Academi-
cian that made you laugh? Tell it to me. After playing
Chopin, I feel as if I had been weeping over sins that I had
never committed, and mourning over tragedies that were not
my own. Music always seems to me to produce that effect.
It creates for one a past of which one has been ignorant, and
fills one with a sense of sorrows that have been hidden from
one's tears. I can fancy a man who had led a perfectly com-
monplace life, hearing by chance some curious piece of music,
and suddenly discovering that his soul, without his being
conscious of it, had passed through terrible experiences, and
known fearful joys, or wild romantic loves, or great renuncia-
tions. And so tell me this story, Ernest. I want to be
amused.

Ernest. Oh! I don't know that it is of any importance. But
I thought it a really admirable illustration of the true value of
ordinary art-criticism. It seems that a lady once gravely asked